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Chelsea Goes Private 

Bill and Hillary Clinton’s decision to 
send daughter Chelsea to the elite 
Sidwell Friends School, one of Wash- 
ington, DC’s most exclusive private in- 
stitutions, predictably unleashed a storm 
of criticism from both the left and right. 
The former saw it as a betrayal of the 
President’s professed commitment to 
government schooling, while the latter 
charged the first family with hypocrisy 
typical of limousine liberals who shield 
their own offspring from the ravages of 
the same public school jungle that they 
try to foist on the rest of the nation’s 
children. 

Liberal pundits raced to the Clintons’ 
defense with amusing admissions 
against interest. Nationally syndicated 
columnist Clarence Page, for xample, 
voiced the oft-heard plaints th. “it is un- 
fair to compare government schools to 
private because the private institutions 
“get to choose their students,” and “Par- 
ents who take the time and effort to 
shop for a private school ... are the type 
of parents most likely to send their kids 
to school ready to learn.” 

Those, of course, are two of the 
strongest arguments against our failed 
collectivist education system and for 
privatizing the government schools. Se- 
lectivity (i.e. the ability to exclude 
troublemakers) is essential for real edu- 
cation to take place. But the public 
school credo that holds “free,” tax-funded 
school attendance to be an unalienable 
right for even the most disruptive delin- 
quents robs the majority of students of a 
positive educational experience and 
jeopardizes their safety as well. 

Page seems almost ready to convert 
to the principle of selectivity. He ob- 
serves that “while it’s often easy to bash 
public schools, think for a moment how 
much better they would be if they had 
the ability to reject or eject students with 
behavioral problems ... as quickly as 
the private schools do. Public schools 
would not be producing nearly as many 
of the horror stories so many of us are 
tired of hearing about.” Exactly so. But 
Page’s fellow “liberals” would never 
permit such deviance from sacred 
dogma; the poor little miscreants are 
“entitled” to public school attendance 
regardless of their conduct. 
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The lamentation over lack of parental 
involvement is another example of cry- 
ing about self-inflicted mortal wounds. 
One should not be surprised that those 
parents who have been conditioned to 
believe it is the State’s responsibility to 
educate their children participate less in 
the education process than those parents 
who have shouldered the responsibility 
of providing for their offsprings’ 
schooling. Besides, even the most con- 
scientious public school parents soon 
learn how futile is their “input” when 
weighed against the power of the politi- 
cians, bureaucrats, and teachers unions 
who run the government school system. 

Albert Shanker, president of the radi- 
cal American Federation of Teachers, 
was one of those who defended the 
Clintons’ choice of the private Sidwell 
School for Chelsea. “Indeed,” said 
Shanker, “the selection of a public 
school — especially when the available 
public schools are clearly inferior — 
might not show a commitment to public 
education so much as a willingness to 
sacrifice the interests of the child for 
political popularity or empty symbol- 
ism.” True enough. Yet, Shanker and 
associates are doing their best to sacri- 
fice the interests of tens of millions of 
children by sentencing them to admit- 
tedly “inferior” government schools in 
order to advance the union’s socialist 
agenda. 


Penultimate Merger? 

Far more important than the squabble 
over Chelsea Clinton’s school was the 
little-noticed announcement on January 
28th of the international uniting of 
scores of teachers unions to form a glo- 
bal colossus with enormous political 
power. Meeting in Stockholm, Sweden 
during the last week of January, Al 
Shanker, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT), and 
Keith Geiger, president of the National 
Education Association (NEA), quietly 
merged their international affiliates. 

The NEA’s World Confederation of 
Organizations in the Teaching Profes- 
sion and the AFT’s International Fed- 
eration of Free Teachers Unions joined 
hands to form Education International, 
a global conglomerate with 240 teach- 
ers unions and over 20 million members 


from more than 120 countries. The 
president of the new organization is 
Mary Hatwood Futrell, the NEA’s im- 
mediate past president, and president of 
the NEA’s World Confederation. 
Shanker, who has the title of founding 
president, will sit on the group’s execu- 
tive board, as will Geiger. Education In- 
ternational will be headquartered in 
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Brussels, capital and bureaucratic nerve 
center for the sprawling European Com- 
munity octopus. 

Does this merger of international af- 
filiates portend an eventual domestic 
merger between the two million-member 
NEA and the 800,000-member AFT? 
Probably. And it is an alarming pros- 
pect. Although both organizations have 
adhered to pretty much the same left- 
ward political agenda over the years, 
they have dissipated much of their en- 
ergy and economic resources clobbering 
each other in turf battles. Already two 
of the most powerful lobbying forces in 
Washington, DC and in most of the state 
capitals, a combined NEA-AFT would 
add even more clout to their drive to so- 
cialize America. 

Both groups support the push to na- 
tionalize education and worked closely 
with President Bush on creating the 
much-ballyhooed National Education 
Goals and the national teacher certifica- 
tion board. According to the Washing- 
ton Post, the NEA and AFT “shared 
phone banks in a joint effort to elect Bill 
Clinton to the presidency.” 


Hoosegow for Honig? 

Bill Honig was a big gun in the edu- 
cation establishment. As California’s 
superintendent of public instruction, he 
presided over the largest public school 
and university system in the nation. He 
was named to national education com- 
missions and boards, became a major 
player in California politics, and was the 
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